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and in the organism, and these, being perceived spontaneously, though' very obscurely it may be, raise higher classes of feeling which constitute the sense of beauty.
Musical Sounds. Those who have the peculiar gift feel themselves, as they listen to the strains of music, to be in a state of pleasurable excitement. From the time of Pythagoras it has been known that the sounds are characterized by definite mathematical relations. " Two sets of vibrations, regular each in itself, and bearing a relation to each other by uniting together, form a vibration'which is also regular, and the whole impression is regular; whereas two vibrations which bear no com men-surate ratio to each other, however regular each may bo in itself, will not, by their union, produce a regular vibration, and the result is not music, but a noise. So, also, when the nerve has been affected with a particular vibration, it will necessarily accommodate itself with more ease to a new vibration, the more simple the ratios that this vibration bears to the former, so that those which bear the simplest ratios to each are most in harmony with each." Some such law as this, it is said, generalizes all the phenomena of harmony and discord. Hence it is, when two notes are in harmony the lengths and tensions of the strings producing the sound bear certain ratios to each other, and that when the notes are discordant the ratios are incommensurable. "Music," says Mr. Sully, " affords three distinct orders of gratification. First of all, in its discrete, in its melodic and harmonic combinations, it satisfies, seemingly, simple sensibilities of the ear." Helmholtz supposes that the cooperation of several continuous nervous processes in distinct fibres is an adequate cause of the pleasures of harmony. Mr. Sully continues, " Further, in its arrangement of these tonic elements, under certain forms of tune, accepted rhythm,